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by drinking it on the spot. Here were maudlin squaws stretched 
on piles of buffalo-robes ; squalid Mexicans, armed with bows 
and arrows ; Indians sedately drunk ; long-haired Canadians and 
trappers, and American backwoodsmen in brown homespun ; the 
well-beloved pistol and bowie-knife displayed openly at their 
sides. In the middle of the room a tall, lank man, with a dingy 
broadcloth coat, was haranguing the company in the style of 
the stump orator. With one hand he sawed the air, and with 
the other clutched firmly a brown jug of whiskey, which he ap- 
plied every moment to his lips, forgetting that he had drained 
the contents long ago. Richard formally introduced me to this 

personage ; who was no less a man than Colonel R , once 

the leader of the party. Instantly the Colonel seizing me, in the 
absence of buttons, by the leather fringes of my frock, began to 
define his position. His men, he said, had mutinied and deposed 
him ; but still he exercised over them the influence of a superior 
mind ; in all but the name he was yet their chief. As the Colonel 
spoke, I looked round on the wild assemblage, and could not help 
thinking that he was but ill qualified to conduct such men across 
the deserts to California. Conspicuous among the rest stood 
three tall young men, grandsons of Daniel Boone. They had 
clearly inherited the adventurous character of that prince of pio- 
neers ; but I saw no signs of the quiet and tranquil spirit that so 
remarkably distinguished him. 

" Fearful was the fate that months after overtook some of the 
members of that party. General Kearney, on his late return from 
California, brought in the account how they were interrupted by 
the deep snows among the mountains, and maddened by cold and 
hunger, fed upon each other's flesh ! " 



Art. IX. — Kavanagh, a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Boston : Ticknor, Reed h Fields. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 188. 

Time is figured with scythe, hour-glass, wallet, and slippery 
forelock. He is allegorized as the devourer of his own off- 
spring. But there is yet one of his functions, and that not 
the least important, which wants its representative among his 
emblems. To complete his symbolical outfit, a sieve should 
be hung at his back. Busy as he must be at his mowing, he 
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has leisure on his hands, scents out the treacherous saltpetre 
in the columns of Thebes, and throws a handful of dust over 
Nineveh, that the mighty hunter Nimrod may not, wanting 
due rites of sepulture, wander, a terrible shadow, on this side 
the irrepassable river. A figurative personage, one would 
say, with quite enough to do already, without imposing any 
other duty upon him. Yet it is clear that he finds opportu- 
nity also thoroughly to sift men and their deeds, winnowing 
away with the untired motion of his wings, monuments, cities, 
empires, families, generations, races, as chaff. 

We must go to the middle of a child's bunch of cherries to 
be sure of finding perfect fruit. The outer circles will show 
unopened halves, stabs of the robin's bill, and rain-cracks, so 
soon does the ambition of quantity deaden the nice conscience 
of quality. Indeed, with all of us, men as well as children, 
amount passes for something of intrinsic value. But Time is 
more choice, and makes his sieve only the coarser from age 
to age. One book, one man, one action, shall often be all of 
a generation busy with sword, pen, and trowel, that has not 
slipped irrevocably through the ever-widening meshes. 

We are apt to forget this. In looking at the literature of 
a nation, we take note only of such names as Dante, Shaks- 
peare, Goethe, not remembering what new acres have been 
added to the wide chaff-desert of Oblivion, that we may have 
these great kernels free from hull and husk. We overlook 
the fact that contemporary literature has not yet been put into 
the sieve, and quite gratuitously blush for the literary short- 
comings of a whole continent. For ourselves, we have long 
ago got rid of this national (we might call it hemispherical) 
sensitiveness, as if there were any thing in our western half- 
world which stimulated it to produce great rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, mammoth pumpkins, Kentucky giants, two-headed 
calves, and what not, yet at the same time rendered it irrem- 
ediably barren of great poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
and men generally. If there be any such system of natural 
compensations, whereby geological is balanced against human 
development, we may, at least, console ourselves with the 
anticipation, that America can never (from scientifically 
demonstrable inability) incur the odium of mothering the 
greatest fool. 

There is, nevertheless, something agreeable in being able 
17* 
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to shift the responsibility from our own shoulders to the 
broader ones of a continent. When anxious European friends 
inquire after our Art and our Literature, we have nothing to 
do but to refer them to Mount Washington or Lake Superior. 
It is their concern, not ours. We yield them without scruple 
to the mercies of foreign reviewers. Let those generously 
solicitous persons lay on and spare not. There are no such 
traitors as the natural features of a country which betray 
their sacred trusts. They should be held strictly to their 
responsibilities, as, in truth, what spectacle more shameful 
than that of a huge, lubberly mountain, hiding its talent under 
a napkin, or a repudiating river ? Our geographers should 
look to it, and instil proper notions on this head. In stating 
the heights of our mountains and the lengths of our rivers, 
they should take care to graduate the scale of reproach with 
a scrupulous regard to every additional foot and mile. They 
should say, for example, that such a peak is six thousand 
three hundred feet high, and has never yet produced a poet ; 
that the river so-and-so is a thousand miles long, and has 
wasted its energies in the manufacture of alligators and flat- 
boatmen. On the other hand, they should remember to the 
credit of the Mississippi, that, being the longest river in the 
world, it has very properly produced the longest painter, 
whose single work would overlap by a mile or two the pic- 
tures of all the old masters stitched together. We can only 
hope that it will never give birth to a poet long in proportion. 
Since it seems to be so generally conceded, that the form 
of an author's work is entirely determined by the shape of his 
skull, and that in' turn by the peculiar configuration of his 
native territory, perhaps a new system of criticism should be 
framed in accordance with these new developments of science. 
Want of sublimity would be inexcusable in a native of the 
mountains, and sameness in one from a diversified region, 
while flatness could not fairly be objected to a dweller on the 
prairies, nor could eminent originality be demanded of a writer 
bred where the surface of the country was only hilly or mod- 
erately uneven. Authors, instead of putting upon their title- 
pages the names of previous works, or of learned societies to 
which they chance to belong, should supply us with an exact 
topographical survey of their native districts. The Himalaya 
mountains are, we believe, the highest yet discovered, and 
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possibly society would find its account in sending the greater 
part of our poets thither, as to a university, either by sub- 
scription or by a tax laid for the purpose. How our litera- 
ture is likely to be affected by the acquisition of the mountain 
ranges of California, remains to be seen. Legislators should 
certainly take such matters into consideration in settling 
boundary lines, and the General Court of Massachusetts 
should weigh well the responsibility it may incur to posterity, 
before transferring to New York the lofty nook of Boston 
Corner with its potential Homers and Miltons. 

But perhaps we have too hastily taken the delinquency of 
our physical developments for granted. Nothing has hitherto 
been demanded of rivers and lakes in other parts of the world, 
except fish and mill privileges, or, at most, a fine waterfall or 
a pretty island. The received treatises on mountainous 
obstetrics give no hint of any parturition to be expected, ex- 
cept of mice. So monstrous a conception as that of a poet 
is nowhere on record ; and what chloroform can we suggest 
to the practitioner who shoufd be taken unawares by such a 
phenomenon ? 

At least, before definitive sentence be passed against us, 
the period of gestation which a country must go through, 
ere it bring forth a great poet, should be ascertained with 
scientific exactness. Let us not be in any hurry to resort to 
a Caesarian operation. Poets, however valuable in their own 
esteem, are not, after all, the most important productions 
of a nation. If we can frame a commonwealth in which it 
shall not be a misfortune to be born, in which there shall 
never be a pair of hands nor a mouth too much, we shall be 
as usefully employed as if we should flower with a Dante or 
so, and remain a bony stalk forever after. We can, in the 
meantime, borrow a great poet when we want one, unless 
the pleasure and profit which we derive from the works of a 
great master, depend upon the proprietary right in him secured 
to us by compatriotism. For ourselves, we should be strongly 
inclined to question any exclusive claim to Shakspeare on the 
part of our respected relative, John Bull, who could do 
nothing better than look foolish when the great dramatist was 
called bizarre, and who has never had either the taste or the 
courage to see a single one of his most characteristic plays 
acted as he wrote it. 
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The feeling that it was absolutely necessary to our respect- 
ability that we should have a- literature, has been a material 
injury to such as we have had. Our criticism has oscillated 
between the two extremes of depreciation and overpraise. 
On the one hand, it has not allowed for the variations of the 
magnetic needle of taste, and on the other, it has estimated 
merit by the number of degrees west from Greenwich. It 
seems never to have occurred to either sect of critics, that 
there were such things as principles of judgment immutable 
as those of mathematics. One party has been afraid to com- 
mend lest an English Reviewer might afterward laugh ; the 
other has eulogized because it considered so terrible a catas- 
trophe probable. The Stamp Act and the Boston Port Bill 
scarcely produced a greater excitement in America than the 
appalling question, Who reads an American bookl It is per- 
fectly true, that the amount of enlightenment which a reader 
will receive from a book depends upon the breadth of surface 
which he brings within its influence, for we never get some- 
thing for nothing; but we would deferentially suggest for 
the relief of many a still trembling soul, repeating to itself the 
quid sum miser tunc dicturus to that awful question from the 
Edinburgh judgment-seat, that it is barely possible that the 
power of a book resides in the book itself, and that real books 
somehow compel an audience without extraneous intervention. 
From the first, it was impossible that Art should show here 
the successive stages of growth which have characterized it in 
the Old World. It is only geographically that we can call 
ourselves a new nation. However else our literature may 
avoid the payment of its liabilities, it can surely never be by 
a plea of infancy. Intellectually, we were full-grown at the 
start. Shakspeare had been dead five years, and Milton was 
eleven years old, when Mary Chilton leaped ashore on Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

In looking backward or forward mentally, we seem to be 
infected with a Chinese incapacity of perspective. We for- 
get the natural foreshortening, taking objects as they are 
reflected upon our retina, and neglecting to supply the proper 
interstices of time. This is equally true whether we are 
haruspicating the growth of desired opinions and arts, or are 
contemplating those which are already historical. Thus, we 
know statistically the amount which any race or nation has 
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stored in its intellectual granaries, but make no account of the 
years of scarcity, of downright famine even, which have inter- 
vened between every full harvest. There is an analogy be- 
tween the successive stages of a literature and those of a plant. 
There is, first of all, the seed, then the stalk, and then the 
seed again. What a length of stalk between Chaucer and 
Spenser, and again between Milton and Wordsworth ! Except 
in India, perhaps, it would be impossible to affirm confidently 
an indigenous literature. The seed has been imported, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, as the white-weed and Hessian fly into 
America. Difference of soil, climate, and exposure will have 
their legitimate influence, but characteristics enough ordinarily 
remain for the tracing of the pedigree. The locality of its 
original production is as disputable as that of the garden of 
Eden. Only this is certain, that our search carries us farther 
and farther eastward. 

No literature, of which we have authentic record or re- 
mains, can be called national in this limited and strict sense. 
Nor, if one could be found, would the calling it so be com- 
mendation. The best parts of the best authors in all lan- 
guages can be translated ; but, had they this element of ex- 
clusive nationality, the idea would demand a lexicon as well 
as the language which enveloped it. This shell within a 
shell would give more trouble in the cracking than any author 
can safely demand of his readers. Only a Dante can compel 
us to take an interest in the petty local politics of his day. 
No grubs were ever preserved in such amber. No Smiths 
and Browns were ever elevated upon so sublime and time- 
defying pinnacles of love, horror, and pity. The key by 
which we unlock the great galleries of Art is their common 
human interest. Nature supplies us with lexicon, comment- 
ary, and glossary to the great poems of all ages. 

It would be hard to estimate the immediate indebtedness 
of Grecian literature ; easier to reckon how much must have 
been due to the indirect influence of a religion and philosophy, 
whose esoteric ideas were of Egyptian derivation. Aristo- 
phanes is perhaps the only Grecian poet who is characterized 
by that quality of nationality of which we are speaking. 
Nay, it is something intenser than mere nationality in which 
his comedy is steeped. It is not the spirit of Greece, not 
even of Attica, but of Athens. It is cockneyism, not nation- 
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ality. But his humor is more than Athenian. Were it not 
so, it would be dreary, work enough deciphering jokes, as it 
were, in a mummypit, by the dim light of the scholiast's 
taper, too choked with dust and smoke to do any thing but 
cough when we are solemnly assured that we have come to 
the point. 

There is a confusion in men's minds upon this subject. 
Nationality and locality are not distinguished from one 
another ; and, were this jumble fairly cleared up, it would 
appear that there was a still farther confounding of truth to 
nature with fidelity of local coloring. Mere nationality is no 
more nor less than so much provincialism, and will be found 
but a treacherous antiseptic for any poem. It is because 
they are men and women, that we are interested in the char- 
acters of Homer. The squabbles of a score of petty barbarian 
chiefs, and the siege of a city which never existed, would 
have been as barren and fruitless to us as a Welsh genealogy, 
had the foundations of the Iliad been laid no wider and deeper 
than the Troad. In truth, the only literature which can be 
called purely national is the Egyptian. What poetry, what 
philosophy, the torch of the Arab has fruitlessly lighted up 
for European eyes, we as yet know not ; but that any ideas 
valuable to mankind are buried there, we do not believe. 
These are not at the mercy of sand, or earthquake, or over- 
flow. No race perishes without intellectual heirs, but what- 
ever was locally peculiar in their literature, their art, or their 
religious symbols, becomes in time hieroglyphical to the rest 
of the world, to be, perhaps, painfully deciphered for the ver- 
ification of useless history, but incapable of giving an impulse 
to productive thought. Literature survives, not because of its 
nationality, but in spite of it. 

After the United States had achieved their independence, 
it was forthwith decided that they could not properly be a 
nation without a literature of their own. As if we had been 
without one ! As if Shakspeare, sprung from the race and the 
class which colonized New England, had not been also ours ! 
As if we had no share in the puritan and repubiican Milton, 
we who had cherished in secret for more than a century the 
idea of the great puritan effort, and at last embodied it in 
a living commonwealth ! But this ownership in common 
was not enough for us, and, as partition was out of the ques- 
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tion, we must have a drama and an epos of our own. It 
must be national, too ; we must have it all to ourselves. 
Other nations kept their poets, and so must we. We were to 
set up a literature as people set up a carriage, in order to be 
as good as our neighbors. It was even seriously proposed to 
have a new language. Why not, since we could afford it ? 
Beside, the existing ones were all too small to contain our 
literature whenever we should get it. One enthusiast sug- 
gested the ancient Hebrew, another a firenew tongue of his 
own invention. Meanwhile, we were busy growing a litera- 
ture. We watered so freely, and sheltered so carefully, as to 
make a soil too damp and shaded for any thing but mush- ' 
rooms ; wondered a little why no oaks came up, and ended 
by voting the mushroom an oak, an American variety. Joel 
Barlow made the lowest bid for the construction of our epos, 
got the contract, and delivered in due season the Columbiad, 
concerning which we can only regret that it had not been 
entitled to a still higher praise of nationality by being written 
in one of the proposed new languages. 

One would think that the Barlow experiment should have 
been enough. But we are still requested by critics, both 
native and foreign, to produce a national literature, as if it 
were some school exercise in composition to be handed in by 
a certain day. The sharp struggle of a day or a year may 
settle the question of a nation's political independence, but 
even for that, there must be a long moral preparation. The 
first furrow drawn by an English plough in the thin soil of 
Plymouth was truly the first line in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Jefferson was not the prophet looking forth into 
the future, but the scribe sitting at the feet of the past. But 
nationality is not a thing to be won by the sword. We may 
safely trust to the influence of our institutions to produce all 
of it that is valuable. Let us be content that, if we have 
been to blame for a Columbiad, we have also given form, 
life, and the opportunity of entire development to social ideas 
ever reacting with more and more force upon the thought and 
the literature of the Old World. 

The poetry and romance of other nations are assumed to 
be national, inasmuch as they occupy themselves about local 
traditions or objects. But we, who never had any proper 
youth as a nation, never had our mythic period either. We 
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had no cradle and no nursery to be haunted with such buga- 
boos. One great element of external and immediate influence 
is therefore wanting to our poets. They cannot, as did Goethe 
in his Faust, imbue an old legend, which already has a hold 
upon the fancy and early associations of their countrymen, 
with a modern and philosophical meaning which shall make 
it interesting to their mature understandings and cultivated 
imaginations. Whatever be the cause, no race into whose 
composition so large a Teutonic element has entered, is 
divided by such an impassable chasm of oblivion and unbelief 
from the ancestral mythology as the English. Their poets 
accordingly are not popular in any true sense of the word, 
and have influenced the thought and action of their country- 
men less than those of any other nation except those of 
ancient Rome. Poets in other countries have mainly con- 
tributed to the creating and keeping alive of national senti- 
ment ; but the English owe theirs wholly to the sea which 
islands them. Chaucer and Spenser are Normans, and their 
minds open most fairly southward. Skelton, the Swift of 
his day, a purely English poet, is forgotten. Shakspeare, 
thoroughly English as he is, has chosen foreign subjects for 
the greatest of his dramas, as if to show that genius is cos- 
mopolitan. The first thorough study, criticism, and conse- 
quent appreciation of him we owe to the Germans ; and he 
can in no sense be called national except by accident of 
birth. Even if we grant that he drew his fairy mythology 
from any then living faith among his countrymen, this formed 
no bond of union between him and them, and was even 
regarded as an uncouthness and barbarism till long after 
every vestige of such faith was obliterated. If we concede 
any nationality to Milton's great poem, we must at the same 
time allow to the English an exclusive title to the localities 
where the scene is laid, a title which they would hardly be 
anxious to put forward in respect, at least, to one of them. 
When he was meditating a national poem, it was, he tells us, 
on the legend of Arthur, who, if he had ever existed at all, 
would have been English only in the same sense that Tecum- 
seh is American. Coleridge, among his thousand reveries, 
hovered over the same theme, but settled at last upon the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus as the best epical subject remain- 
ing. Byron, in his greatest poem, alludes only to England 
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in a rather contemptuous farewell. Those strains of Words- 
worth, which have entitled his name to a place on the selecter 
list of English poets, are precisely the ones in which England 
has only a common property with the rest of mankind. He 
could never have swum over Lethe with the sonnets to the 
river Duddon in his pocket. Whether we look for the cause 
in the origin of the people, or in their insular position, the 
English mind has always been characterized by an emigrating 
tendency. Their most truly national epic was the colonizing 
of America. 

If we admit that it is meritorious in an author to seek for 
a subject in the superstitions, legends, and historical events of 
his own peculiar country or district, yet these (unless de- 
localized by their own intrinsic meaning) are by nature 
ephemeral, and a wide tract of intervening years makes them 
as truly foreign as oceans, mountains, or deserts could. Dis- 
tance of time passes its silent statute of outlawry and alienage 
against them, as effectually as distance of space. Indeed, in 
that strictness with which the martinets of nationality use the 
term, it would be a hard thing for any people to prove an 
exclusive title to its myths and legends. Take, for example, 
the story of Wayland the Smith, curious as furnishing the 
undoubted original of the incident of Tell and the apple, and 
for its analogies with the Grecian fable of Daedalus. This, 
after being tracked through the folklore of nearly all the 
nations of Northern Europe, was at last, to the great relief 
of the archasologic mind, supposed to be treed in Scanda- 
navia, because the word voelund was found to mean smith 
among the Icelanders. Yet even here we cannot rest secure 
that this piece of mythical property has been restored to its 
rightful owners. As usual in such cases, investigation points 
Asia-ward, and the same word is found with the same signifi- 
cation in Ceylon. However unsatisfying in other respects, 
the search has at least turned up a euphonious synonym for 
the name Smith, which might be assumed by any member of 
that numerous patronymic guild desirous of attaining a nearer 
approach to individuality. 

But even the most indisputable proof of original ownership 
is of no great account in these matters. These tools of fancy 
cannot be branded with the name of any exclusive proprietor. 
They are his who can use them. Poor Peter Claus cries out 

VOL. LXIX. NO. 144. 18 
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in vain that he has been robbed of himself by the native of 
a country undiscovered when he took his half-century's nap 
on the Kypphauser mountains. Caret vate sacro, and nobody 
gives him the least heed. He has become the shadow, and 
Rip Van Winkle the substance. Perhaps he has made up 
his mind to it by this time, and contrives to turn an honest 
penny among the shades by exhibiting himself as the Original 
Rip Van Winkle. We trust, for the honor of our country, 
that Rip brazens it out there, and denounces the foreign im- 
postor in the purest — American, we were going to say ; but 
here another nationality interposes its claim, and we must put 
up with Low Dutch. 

The only element of permanence which belongs to myth, 
legend, or history, is exactly so much of each as refuses to be 
circumscribed by provincial boundaries. When once super- 
stitions, customs, and historic personages are dead and buried 
in antiquarian treatises or county annals, there is no such 
thing as resurrection for them. The poet who encumbers 
himself with them takes just that amount of unnecessary 
burthen upon his shoulders. He is an antiquary, not a cre- 
ator, and is writing what posterity will read as a catalogue 
rather than a poem. There is a homeliness about great 
genius which leads it to glorify the place of its "kindly en- 
gendure," (as Chaucer calls it,) either by a tender allusion, 
or by images and descriptions drawn from that fairest land- 
scape in the gallery of memory. But it is a strange con- 
fusion of thought to attribute to a spot of earth the inspiration 
whose source is in a universal sentiment. It is the fine hu- 
manity, the muscular sense, and the generous humor of Burns 
which save him from being merely Scotch, like a score of 
rhymesters as national as he. The Homers of Little Ped- 
lington die, as their works died before them, and are forgotten ; 
but let a genius get born there, and one touch of his nature 
shall establish even for Little Pedlington an immortal con- 
sanguinity which the whole world shall be eager to claim. 
The field-mouse and the mountain-daisy are not Scotch, and 
Tam O'Shanter died the other day within a mile of where 
we are writing. Measuring Burns by that which is best in 
him, and which ensures to him a length of life coincident 
with that of the human heart, he is as little national as 
Shakspeare, and no more an alien in Iowa than in Ayrshire. 
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There is a vast difference between truth to nature and truth 
to fact ; an impassable gulf between genius, which deals only 
with the true, and that imitative faculty which patiently and 
exactly reproduces the actual. This makes the distinction 
between the works of Fielding, which delight and instruct 
forever, and those of Smollett, which are of value as affording 
a clear insight into contemporaneous modes of life, but 
neither warm the heart nor impregnate the imagination. It 
is this higher and nobler kind of truth which is said to char- 
acterize the portraits of Titian, which gives an indefinable 
attraction to those of Page, and which inspires the busts of 
Powers. This excuses meagreness of color and incorrectness 
of drawing in Hogarth, who was truly rather a great drama- 
tist than a great painter, and gives them that something 
which even indifferent engraving cannot destroy, any more 
than bad printing can extinguish Shakspeare. 

This demand for a nationality bounded historically and 
geographically by the independent existence and territory of 
a particular race or fraction of a race, would debar us of our 
rightful share in the past and the ideal. It was happily illus- 
trated by that parochially national Gascon, who would have 
been edified by the sermon had it been his good fortune to 
belong to the parish. Let us be thankful that there is no 
court by which we can be excluded from our share in the 
inheritance of the great poets of all ages and countries, to 
which our simple humanity entitles us. No great poet has 
ever sung but the whole human race has been, sooner or 
later, the wiser and better for it. Above all, let us not tole- 
rate in our criticism a principle which would operate as a 
prohibitory tariff of ideas. The intellect is a dioecious plant, 
and books are the bees which carry the quickening pollen 
from one to another mind. It detracts nothing from Chau- 
cer that we can trace in him the influences of Dante and 
Boccaccio ; nothing from Spenser that he calls Chaucer mas- 
ter ; nothing from Shakspeare that he acknowledges how dear 
Spenser was to him ; nothing from Milton that he brought 
fire from Hebrew and Greek altars. There is no degradation 
in such indebtedness. Venerable rather is this apostolic suc- 
cession, and inspiring to see the vitai lampada passed thus 
from consecrated hand to hand. 

Nationality, then, is only a less narrow form of provincial- 
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ism, a sublimer sort of clownishness and ill-manners. It 
deals in jokes, anecdotes, and allusions of such purely local 
character that a majority of the company are shut out from 
all approach to an understanding of them. Yet so universal 
a demand must have for its basis a more or less solid sub- 
stratum of truth. There are undoubtedly national, as truly 
as family, idiosyncrasies, though we think that these will get 
displayed without any special schooling for that end. The 
substances with which a nation is compelled to work will 
modify its results, as well intellectual as material. The still 
renewing struggle with the unstable desert sands gave to 
the idea of durability in the Egyptian imagination a prepon- 
derance still further increased by the necessity of using gran- 
ite, whose toughness of fibre and vagueness of coloring yielded 
unwillingly to fineness of outline, but seemed the natural help- 
mates of massiveness and repose. The out-of-door life of the 
Greeks, conducing at once to health and an unconscious edu- 
cation of the eye, and the perfection of physical develop- 
ment resulting from their palsestral exercises and constantly 
displayed in them, made the Greeks the first to perceive the 
noble symmetry of the human figure, for embodying the 
highest types of which Pentelicus supplied the fittest ma- 
terial. Corporeal beauty and strength, therefore, entered 
largely into their idea of the heroic, and perhaps it was 
rather policy than dandyism which hindered Alcibiades from 
learning to play the flute. With us, on the other hand, 
clothed to the chin in the least graceful costume ever in- 
vented by man, and baked half the year with stoves and 
furnaces, beauty of person has gradually receded from view, 
and wealth or brain is the essential of the modern novelist's 
hero. It may not be fanciful to seek in climate, and its re- 
sultant effects upon art, the remote cause of that fate-element 
which entered so largely into the Greek drama. In propor- 
tion as sculpture became more perfect, the images of the 
gods became less and less merely symbolical, and at last 
presented to the popular mind nothing more than actual rep- 
resentations of an idealized humanity. Before this degrada- 
tion had taken place, and the divinities had been vulgarized 
in marble to the common eye, the ideas of the unseen and 
supernatural came to the assistance of the poet in giving 
interest to the struggles or connivances between heroes and 
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gods. But presently a new and deeper chord of the imagi- 
nation must be touched, and the unembodiable shadow of 
Destiny was'summoned up, to move awe and pity as long as 
the human mind is incapable of familiarizing by precise defi- 
nition the fearful and the vague. In that more purely objec- 
tive age, the conflict must be with something external, and 
the struggles of the mind with itself afforded no sufficient 
theme for the poet. With us introspection has become a 
disease, and a poem is a self-dissection. 

That Art in America will be modified by circumstances, 
we have no doubt, though it is impossible to predict the pre- 
cise form of the moulds into which it will run. New con- 
ditions of life will stimulate thought and give new forms to 
its expression. It may not be our destiny to produce a great 
literature, as, indeed, our genius seems to find its kindliest 
development in practicalizing simpler and more perfect forms 
of social organization. We have yet many problems of this 
kind to work out, and a continent to subdue with the plough 
and the railroad, before we are at leisure for aesthetics. Our 
spirit of adventure will take first a material and practical 
direction, but will gradually be forced to seek outlet and 
scope in unoccupied territories of the intellect. In the 
meantime we may fairly demand of our literature that it 
should be national to the extent of being as free from out- 
worn conventionalities, and as thoroughly impregnated with 
humane and manly sentiment, as is the idea on which our 
political fabric rests. Let it give a true reflection of our 
social, political, and household life. The " Poems on Man 
in the Republic," by Cornelius Mathews, disfigured as they 
were by gross faults of dialect and metre, had the great merit 
of presenting the prominent features of our civilization in an 
American light. The story of " Margaret " is the most em- 
phatically American book ever written. The want of plan 
and slovenliness of construction are characteristic of a new 
country. The scenery, character, dialect, and incidents 
mirror New England life as truly as Fresh Pond reflects 
the sky. The moral, also, pointing forward to a new social 
order, is the intellectual antitype of that restlessness of dis- 
position, and facility of migration which are among our chief 
idiosyncrasies. The mistake of our imaginative writers gen- 
erally is that, though they may take an American subject, 
18* 
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they costume it in a foreign or antique fashion. The con- 
sequence is a painful vagueness and unreality. It is like 
putting Roman drapery upon a statue of Washington, the 
absurdity of which does not strike us so forcibly because we 
are accustomed to it, but which we should recognize at once 
were the same treatment applied to Franklin. The old mas- 
ters did exactly the reverse of this. They took ancient or 
foreign subjects, but selected their models from their own 
immediate neighborhood. When Shakspeare conceived his 
Athenian mechanics, he did not cram with Grecian antiqui- 
ties in order to make them real in speech and manners. 
Their unconscious prototypes were doubtless walking Strat- 
ford streets, and demonstrating to any one who had clear 
enough eyes, that stupidity and conceit were precisely the 
same thing on the banks of the Avon and those of the Ilis- 
sus. Here we arrive at the truth which is wrapped up and 
concealed in the demand for nationality in literature. It is 
neither more nor less than this, that authors should use their 
own eyes and ears, and not those of other people. We ask 
of them human nature as it appears in man, not in books ; 
and scenery not at second hand from the canvas of painter 
or poet, but from that unmatched landscape painted by the 
Great Master upon the retina of their own eyes. Though a 
poet should make the bobolink sing in Attica, the anachorism 
is nothing, provided he can only make it truly sing so that 
we can hear it. He will have no difficulty in making his 
peace with posterity. The error of our advocates of nation- 
ality lies in their assigning geographical limits to the poet's 
range of historical characters as well as to his natural sce- 
nery. There is no time or place in human nature, and Pro- 
metheus, Coriolanus, Tasso, and Tell are ours if we can use 
them, as truly as Washington or Daniel Boone. Let an 
American author make a living character, even if it be ante- 
diluvian, and nationality will take care of itself. The news- 
paper, the railroad, and the steamship are fast obliterating 
the externals of distinct and hostile nationality. The Turk- 
ish soldier has shrunk into coat and pantaloons, and reads 
Dickens. But human nature is everywhere the same, and 
everywhere inextinguishable. If we only insist that our 
authors shall be good, we may cease to feel nervous about 
their being national. Excellence is an alien nowhere. And 
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even if, as we hear it lamented, we have no literature, there 
are a thousand other ways of making ourselves useful. If 
the bobolink and mockingbird find no poet to sing them, 
they can afford, like Kepler, to wait ; and in the meantime 
they themselves will sing as if nothing had happened. For 
ourselves, we confess, we have hopes. The breed of poets 
is not extinct, nor has Apollo shot away all the golden, sing- 
ing arrows in his quiver. We have a very strong persuasion, 
amounting even to faith, that eyes and ears will yet open on 
this Western Continent, and find adequate utterance. If 
some of our birds have a right to feel neglected, yet other 
parts of our natural history have met with due civility ; and 
if the pine tree complain of the tribute which Emerson has 
paid it, we surrender it to the lumberer and the saw-mill 
without remorse. It must be an unreasonable tree, wooden 
at head and heart. 

Nay, how are we to know what is preparing for us at this 
very moment ? What herald had Chaucer, singing the mat- 
ins of that grand cathedral-service whose vespers we have 
not yet heard, in England ? What external circumstance 
controlled the sweet influence of Spenser? Was Gorboduc 
a prologue that should have led us to expect Hamlet ? Did 
the Restoration furnish the score for those organ-strains of 
Milton, breaking in with a somewhat unexpected voluntary 
to drown the thin song of pander and parasite with its sub- 
lime thunders of fervor and ascription ? What collyrium of 
nationality was it that enabled those pleasant Irish eyes of 
Goldsmith to pierce through the artificial tinsel and frippery 
of his day to that little clump of primroses at Wakefield ? 
England had long been little better than a province of 
France in song, when Wordsworth struck the note of inde- 
pendence, and led the people back to the old worship. 
While we are waiting for our literature, let us console our- 
selves with the following observation with which Dr. New- 
man commences his History of the Hebrew Monarchy. 
" Few nations," he says, " which have put forth a wide 
and enduring influence upon others, proclaim themselves to 
have been indigenous on the land of their celebrity." Or, if 
the worst come, we can steal a literature like the Romans, 
and thus acquire another point of similarity to that remark- 
able people, whom we resemble so much, according to the 
Quarterly Review, in our origin. 
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Mr. Longfellow has very good-naturedly and pointedly 
satirized the rigid sticklers for nationality in one of the 
chapters of his " Kavanagh," which we have taken for the 
text of some remarks we have long intended to make on this 
subject. It is time that we should say something about the 
book itself. But before doing this, we wish to clear a few 
misconceptions which seem to stand in the way of its fair 
appreciation. 

It is quite too common a practice, both with readers and 
the more superficial class of critics, to judge a book by what 
it is not, a matter much easier to determine than what it is. 
Not only has the public taste lost its tone by constant and 
long-continued literary opium-eating, and indulgence in ro- 
mances highly spiced with adventure, passion, and crime, but 
the faculty of judgment (the bile which secretes the nutritive 
portion of our intellectual food) has become weakened and 
indecisive under the everlasting flood of romantic slops with 
which we daily dilute it. People also very frequently take 
the last book they have read by an admired author as the 
standard by which to measure the next that comes in their 
way, no matter how dissimilar in artistic treatment and inten- 
tion. Or they merely ask the question, does it interest me ? 
and thus make their private taste (or want of it) a criterion 
of merit, when it should rightfully only decide the question 
whether they shall read it or let it alone. In such cases, the 
old English form of expression would be both safe and mod- 
est, and it likes me or it likes me not would perhaps express 
more precisely the true state of the affair. 

The first question to be asked is, what was the author's 
intention ? Then, how has he fulfilled it ? " Kavanagh," one 
may say pretty confidently, is not a novel, nor a romance, 
nor a drama. It is neither exciting, nor thrilling, nor har- 
rowing, nor tempestuously passionate, nor gloomily terrible, 
nor — in short it is not nonsense, it is "Kavanagh." We 
waive for the present the question whether it be a fault that it 
is not what the author especially meant that it should not be. 
That is a grave difficulty, and one well demanding the inter 
vention of a Scriblerus. Too nun-like for me, says Public 
Taste, looking at the lily of the valley ; pity it is not a rose ! 
Then, turning to the rose, an open-bosomed thing, the Nell 
Gwynne of flowers, — ah, if it were only a lily of the valley! 
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For ourselves, we are willing to be thankful for both, as long 
as nature is bountiful enough to give them. 

The word " Tale," upon the title-page, if it be not merely 
a formal suffix, like the " Esq." in the address of all Ameri- 
can letters, we consider a misnomer. We think a truer 
name for the book would be, a prose pastoral. It had been 
better to have called it " Kavanagh " simply, and left it to 
the reader to find out what it was. And it is not as reader, 
but as critic, that we make the complaint. For, if we look 
at it critically as assuming this specific character, we find it 
wanting in many particulars. Where the chief concern is 
completeness of narrative effect, there should be no loose 
ends. Every divergent thread and fibre must be taken up 
and twisted firmly into the compact strand of the leading 
design. If we hold " Kavanagh " strictly to its responsibili- 
ties as a " Tale," we shall be obliged to condemn in it a 
disproportion of parts to the whole, and an elaboration of 
particulars at the expense of unity. The truth is, that there 
are two distinct interests in " Kavanagh," one, that of the 
story, which centres in Alice, the other, that of the moral, 
which is illustrated wholly by Churchill. Now Churchill is 
made too prominent as respects any relation he has to the 
tale, while the moral is weakened by his knowing nothing of 
the breaking of Alice's heart, nor, indeed, of her love. As 
an instance of what we mean by the disproportion spoken of 
above, we should cite the whole scene between Churchill 
and Mr. Hathaway, which, though true to the life, is false to 
the interests of the story. So of some of the conversations 
between Churchill and his wife ; they do not carry forward 
the plot, nor add to our insight into his character. Even if 
they did, they would be too large in proportion to the rest, 
though we should not willingly give up the Hindoo Mathe- 
matics. It seems to us, that if some chapters of the book 
had been given as leaves from Churchill's diary, and he 
made acquainted with the double passion for Kavanagh, the 
parts would have been in better keeping, and the force of the 
moral heightened. 

We are glad to dissociate our twofold character of reader 
and critic, to which the fate of the Dioscuri sometimes may 
happen, the one being in life and light, while the other is in 
the shades. Let us see if we cannot find some condition on 
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which they may enjoy sunshine and happiness together. As 
readers, we, in common with the rest, have only thanks to 
offer. All who love purity of tone, tenderness, and pic- 
turesque simplicity, have incurred a new obligation to the 
author of " Kavanagh." We will now look at it in what we 
consider its truer character of pastoral. In this kind of com- 
position, repose is the leading characteristic. A tender pen- 
siveness of tone best fulfils here the requisites of art. It 
allows of humor and pathos, only both must be subdued, and- 
rieither grief nor merriment must be allowed so noisy a vent 
as would jar upon the ear soothed by a certain out-of-doors 
quiet and contentment. It is a story told to us, as it were, 
while we lie under a tree, and the ear is willing at the same 
time to take in other sounds. The gurgle of the brook, the 
rustle of the leaves, even noises of life and toil (if they be 
distant,) such as the rattle of the white-topped wagon and the 
regular pulse of the thresher's flail, reconcile themselves to the 
main theme, and reinforce it with a harmonious accompani- 
ment. In " Kavanagh " as in " Evangeline," we conceive it 
to be a peculiar merit that the story is kept down with so 
rigid a self-denial. The brass of the orchestra is not allowed 
an undue prominence. This perfect keeping, this unanimity, 
so to speak, was more striking in " Evangeline " than in the 
present work. The author is here and there tempted out of 
his way, and allows his hobby-horse to leap the fences of 
proportion. For example, the division numbered thirteen has 
no manner of business in the book. We feel it as an unwar- 
rantable intrusion, and do not at once recover our composure. 
It affects the interest and attention, as an ill-matching of the 
figure on two breadths of carpet affects the eye, which is 
conscious of it even when turned the other way. We were 
going to object to the episode of Sally Manchester, as having 
no necessary connection with the rest of the story, and as not 
tending in any way to advance the plot. But we remember 
that the design here does not make the several parts subser- 
vient to the main incident. This is not so much a narrative as 
a succession of scenes. We walk through the streets of the 
village with a friend who is giving, as we go along, a sketch of 
the touching drama which has passed under the unconscious 
eyes of Churchill in search of a plot. As we saunter on, we 
have glimpses of an interior, now and then, through open door 
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or window, and our friend interrupts himself to tell us who 
that was that passed, or to parenthesize a good story about 
the person on the other side of the street to whom he himself 
directs our attention. There is no want of harmony in this 
variety, and we retract our half-uttered criticism, the more 
readily as we consider the letter of Mr. Cherryfield (p. 42) 
as one of the best things in the book. It is absolutely perfect. 

" Kavanagh " is, as far as it goes, an exact daguerreotype 
of New England life. We say daguerreotype, because we 
are conscious of a certain absence of motion and color, which 
detracts somewhat from the vivacity, though not from the 
truth, of the representation. From Mr. Pendexter with his 
horse and chaise, to Miss Manchester painting the front of her 
house, the figures are faithfully after nature. The story, too, 
is remarkably sweet and touching. The two friends, with their 
carrier-dove correspondence, give us a pretty glimpse into the 
trans-boarding-school disposition of the maiden mind, which 
will contrive to carry everyday life to romance, since romance 
will not come to it. The accident by which Alice discovers 
Kavanagh's love for Cecilia is a singularly beautiful invention ; 
but we should wish to see with our own eyes before we be- 
lieved that a kingfisher ever pursued a dove, or, indeed, any 
thing but a fish. Even the kingbird, which does carry on a 
guerilla warfare with crows and hawks (slow-flighted birds,) 
would hardly pursue a pigeon, the swiftest of all flyers. 

It is not unusual to make a single work the opportunity 
for passing definitive judgment upon an author. This is not 
our view of the duty of a critic. He is limited to the book 
before him, and all departures from it are impertinences. 
We hope that Mr. Longfellow may live a great many years 
yet, and give us a great many more books. We shall not 
undertake to pass a sentence which he may compel us to re- 
vise. We shall only say that he is the most popular of 
American poets, and that this popularity may safely be as- 
sumed to contain in itself the elements of permanence, since 
it has been fairly earned, without any of that subservience to 
the baser tastes of the public which characterizes the quack 
of letters. His are laurels honorably gained and gently worn. 
Without comparing him with others, it is enough if we de- 
clare our conviction, that he has composed poems which will 
live as long as the language in which they are written. 



